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} \tears burst every now and then into my eyes for 
} | days and nights, and all the while in that mood 
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SCRAPS from an Agent’s Note-Book; 


Or, Facts designed fer Sabbath School Libraries, No.2 | 


[This book is full of interesting stories, such as | 


guud little boys and girls love to read. It ought to be 

an every Sabbath School Library, so that hs Fonaher 

can say to her scholars, ‘ Now, my dear, as you have 

a perfect lesson, you shall have the Scrap book. ] 

Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and seld at the Depository, No. 24, Cornhill, 
Boston. (Exrract.| 


Fifth Commandment, or Obedience to Parents. 


1? 
liged to leave his two oldest sons behind, until they | in helpin to fit out their mother an’ me; how can 
| themselves could procure the means of following | they enter themselves as passengers.” 

| him. 
| Simeon _Ainsilie, was there distributing little relig- | ‘‘and both their fare ahd board paid for to Mon- 


‘BOSTON, 


December 25, 1835. 


| NARRATIVE. 








The Emigrants and the Scottish Tract Pedlar. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


M | I know of nothing in the world so distressing as | 


‘the last sight of a fine, industrious, independent 


| | peasantry, taking the last look of their native | 


| country, never to behold it more. I have witness- 
'ed several of these scenes now, and I wish I may 
| never witness another; for each of them has made 


}of mind that I could think about nothing else. 

| But the little affecting story I set out with the 
' purpose of telling is not begun yet. I went the oth- 

er year to see some particular friends on board the 
‘gallant ship Henry Douglass, for the British set- 
tlements of America. Among the rest was Adam 
Haliday, a small farmer, who had lost his farm, 
and whom I had known intimately in my young 
days. He had a wife, and, I think, nine sons and 
daughters; but his funds being short, he was ob- 





An old pedlar whom I think they named | 


ious tracts among tne emigrants gratis, and per- | 
haps trying to sell some of his cheap wares. The | 


the vessel, myself, and some others, were stand- 
ing around the father and sons, when the follow- | 
ing interesting dialogue took place. 

‘* Now, Aidee, my man, ye’re to behave your- 
sel, and not be like a woman and greet. I canna 
bide to see the tears comin’ poplin: over thae 
manly young cheeks; for though you an’ Jamie 
wad hae been my riches an’ shield in Ameri- 





{ea, in helpin’? me to clear my farm, it is out 


o’ my power to take ye wi’ me just now. 


boy’s heart, in the event of his being laid on a bed 
of sickness. But he had no resource. The boat 
came to the quay in which they were about to 
step—but word came with her that the vessel could 
not sail before high tide to-morrow—so the family 
goi one other night to spend together, at which 
they seemed excessively happy, though lodged in 
a hay loft. 

Having resolved to sail with the Henry Dou- 
glass as far as the Point of Cumberland, I attend- 
ed the next day, on the quay, wherea great num- 
ber of persons were assembled, to take a fare- 
well of their friends. There were four boats ly- 
ing ready to take the emigrants on board. The 
two brothers embraced their parents and sisters, 
and were just parting, rather decently, when the 
captain stepping out of a handsome boat, said to 
Haliday, ‘‘ Sir, your two sons are entered as pas- 
sengers with me, so you need not bein such a hur- 
ry in taking farewell of them.” 

‘* Entered as passengers!” said Haliday, ‘‘ why 
the poor fellows hae nae left themselves a boodle 


‘« They are entered, however,”’ said the captian, 
y Pp 


treal, from which place you can easily reach your 
destination, but if any more is required, I am au- 


| captain and he, and Mr. Nicholson, the owner of | thorized to advance that likewise.” 


** An’ wha is the generous friend that has done 
this?’’ cried Haliday in raptures, the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes. ‘‘ He has strengthened my 
arms and encouraged my heart, and rendered me 
an independent man at once,—tell me wha is the 
kind good man—was it Mr. Hogg?”’ 

The captain shook his head. ~ ** I am debarred 
from telling you, Mr. Haliday,” said he, ‘‘let it 


| suffice that the young men are franked to Montreal. 
There- | Here are both their tickets, and their names regis- 
| fore be good lads an’ mind the thing that’s good. | tered as paid. 

| Read your Bibles, tell aye the truth, an’ be obe-} 


‘*T winna sit my fit aff the coast o’ Scotland, 


Children often disobey their parents without | dient to your masters; an’ the next year, or the | sir,” said Haliday, ‘until I ken wha has done this 
ence thinking that they are breaking the com-/ next again, you will be able to join your mother | generous deed. If he should never be paid mair, 


mandment of God. 

I knew a little girl, four years old, who broke 
the fifth commandment, without thinking of it. 
Her name, I do not now remember, so I will call 
her Susan. 

There was a great meeting held in the town 


*‘I dinna want to gang, father,’’ said Adam, 


| ** until I can bring something wi’ me to help you. 
| I ken well how you are circumstanced, an’ how ye | gang away without kenning wha the friend is that 
| hae been screwed at hame. But if there’s siller to 


| an’ the bairns, an’ me, an’ we’l} a’ work thegith- | he can be nae the waur o’ an auld man’s prayers 
| er to ane anither’s hands.” 


| night and morning—no, I winna set a foot into 
} the boat—I winna leave the shores of auld Scot- 
land, till I ken wha my benefactor is. Can I 


| 
} 


} 


| has rendered me the greatest service ever confer- 


where she lived; and one of the ministers who | be made in Scotland in an honest way, Jamie an’ | red on me sin’ I was born! Na, na! I canna, cap- 


attended it, dined one day at her father’s. 

When they came to sit down to the table, 
a little dispute arose between Susan and her 
older sister, Eliza, about their seats. Susan 
wanted to sit where her sister did. Her father 
said, ‘‘ Susan, my dear, come and take this seat.” 

She stopped, and seemed unwilling to do as her 
father had commanded her. The minister turned 
round, and said, ‘‘ My little girl, do you remem- 
ber the fifth commandment?” 

Susan looked as though she knew it, but could 
not think how it begun. The minister then told 
her the first word, ‘‘ Honor.” She then repeated 
the whole command, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,”’ &c. 

‘* Now,” said the minister, ‘‘that means, 
when your father or mother tells you to do any 
thing, that you must do it immediately, and do it 
pleasantly.” 

Just as soon as this little girl found that she 
was breaking one of God’s commandments by 
not obeying her father, she left her sister’s chair, 
and went and took the one she was told to take. 
As soon as she had obeyed her father and obeyed 
God, she began to look pleasant and happy, and 
she appeared so all the time they were at the table. 


me will join ye in a year or twa, wi’ something that 
will do ye good.” 

By this time poor little James’ heart was like 
to burst with crying. He was a fine boy, about 
fourteen. His father went to comfort him, but he 
made matters only the worse. ‘‘Hout, Jamie, 
dinna greet that gate, man, for a thing that canna 
be helpit,”’ said he. ‘‘ Ye ken how weel I wad 
hae likit to hae had ye wi’ me, for the leaving ye 
is takin the pith out o’? my arm. . But it is out o° 
my power to take ye just now—for, as it is, be- 


sixpence. But ye’re young an’ healthy, an’ 
stout, and gin ye be a good lad, wi’ the blessing o’ 
God ye’ll soon be able to join your auld fatker 
aud mother, an’ help them.” 

‘** But since friends are partit, an’ half o’ the 
globe atween them, there’s but a small chance 
that they ever meet again,’’ said poor James with 
a,most disconsolate look. ‘‘ I wad hae likit to hae 
gaen wi’ ye, and helpit ye, an’ wrought wi’ ye, 
an’ leev’d and dee’d wi’ ye. It is an awful thing 
to be left in a country where ane has nae hame 
to gang whatever befa’ him.” 

The old man burst into tears. He saw the 
prospects of helpless desolation, that preyed on his 





fore I win to the settlement, I'll not hae a siller | 


| tain—sae ye may as well just tell me at aince.”’ 

** Then, since I musttell you, I must,” saidthe 
‘captain; ‘‘it was no other than that old pack- 
| man with the ragged coat.” 

‘* God bless him! God bless him!”’ fell I think, 
| from every tongue that was present. The mother 
| of the young men was first at the old pedlar, and 
| clapping her hands about his neck, she kissed him 

again and again, even maugre some resistance.— 
| Old Haliday ran and took the pedlar by both 
| hands, and with ecstacy mixed with tears and con- 

vulsive laughter, said, ‘‘ Now my honest man, tell 
me your direction, for the first money that I can 
either win or beg or borrow, shall be sent to reim~- 
burse you for this. There never was sich a bene- 
fit conferred on a poor father an’ mother sin’ the 
world stood up.” ‘‘An’ ye shall hae your mony, 
good auld Christian—ye shall hae your siller!” 
exclaimed both the young lads. 

‘* Na, na, Aidee Haliday, say nae mair about 
the payment jist now,” said the pedlar, ‘‘d’yeken, 
man, I had sundry verra strong motives for this— 
In the first place, I saw that you could not do 
without the lads—an’ mair than that, I am coming 
|up among my countrymen about New Dumfries 

an’ Loch Eiry, toend my wares fora vear or twa, 
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Youth’s Companion. 








an’ I wanted to hae a house at ony rate where I had been ‘making her feel happy”’ that day. I 
wad be sure of a night’s quarters. I’ll call for|closed by repeating to them Mrs. Sigourney’s 
my siller, Aidee, an’ I’m sure to get it, or value | beautiful piece of poetry about the Sabbath 
for’t—and if 1 dinna ca’ for’t be sure never to send | School, and one of the little girls said it was so 
it. It wad be lost by the way, far there’s never | beautiful she meant to learn it, to repeat to her 
siller reaches this frae America.”’ Teacher next Sunday. . I was really sorry when 

I never envied a man’s feelings more than I did | I had finished, forthey listened to me with so much 
the old pedlar’s that day, when all the grateful! 
family were hanging around him and every eye | 


Grandma’s rebuke, 1 had nothing to make me 
turned on him with admiration. 


| feel uncomfortably, from the time I was first in- 
troduced to them till I got through, and even that 
I hardly deserved, for you know (I should say it 
with all respect, my dear sir) that ‘‘ J told the tale 
as ‘twas told io me.’? Your obedient servant, 
Youtu’s Companion. 
P. S. I forgot to tell you that I am to be sent 
up in the country, to the cousins of these little 
girls—so that I shall be more useful than you 
supposed; but with your leave, when I read the 


baby’s letter, I will leave out that part about the 
** stiffening !”” 





THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER FROM THE YOUTH’S COMPANION OF 
NOV. 13, 1835. 

Mr. Wittis,—Dear sir,—You recollect I left 
your office one stormy morning, with alarge num- 
ber of my companions. The personto whose care 
you entrusted us, trudged briskly along, unmind- 
ful of wind or weather. I concluded you had di- 
rected himtoleave me at the farthest extremity of 
Boston, for though our number was fast diminish- 
ing, I yet remained in his hands, and I assure you, 
my dear sir, I began to feel extremely impatient 
both at the length of my journey and with the fear 
that by some unlucky accident I might disappoint 
your hopes of my usefulness, after all the pains you 
had taken to make me amusing and agreeable. 
However, my companions were nol UNLETTERED, 
and [ trust our fime was profitably spent. — 

While I was busily engaged in imagining the 
probability of my receiving a welcome reception 
when I should have reached my place of destina- 
ton, my reverie was suddenly interrupted by a 
violent pull from the person’who had the charge | 
of.me. He hastily ran up a flight of steps, and| 
opening the door, thrust me without much cere- 
mony into theentry. I callected all my faculties, 
for I felt that my time had come, and I would not 
for the world have disgraced so kind a friend as 
yourself. I remained there some moments and 
had become quite calm and composed again, when 
the parlor door opened, and a bright pair of eyes 
peeped out and spied me! I was immediately seized 
and carried into the aforementioned parlor, where 
my reception by half a dozen children was quite | iecltinall tanaiian 
as flattering as you could have desired. ge a ee 

i Gent snppetes fa Sew eo pep tenet me ing; I have not taken home a book these three 
ahegs "Sieesaning, Serpente, "and Chey eutd shat weeks.—There,—I have finished one flower—Is 
they should much rather hear me tell about rattle- e not beautifal? O. how (wich. ancl amt tae 
snakes, than see them, unless they were at apret-| oo i4 done by next Tuesday, so that I could wear 
ty respectful distance! I then told them Mrs. | it, when I gote W. Went * be ay Rey he 
Sigourney’s story about ‘‘the Farmer and Sol-| q’ 4 ’ 


I 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A Dialogue between two little Girls. 


Susan. I am glad you are at home, cousin, for 
ma has given me leave to come and study my Ge- 
ography lesson with you this morning. 

Delia. But I can’t study this morning, Susan, 
for I have got my beads at last; after teasing mother 
almost to death, she Jet me go and buy some, and 
now I am going to work a neck chain. 

Susan. But if you work this evening, when 
will you get your Geography? You know we are 
to recite in the morning. 

Delia. | dont know,—I am tired of Geography. 
It is hard to have to study all the time. I had 
much rather work these beautiful beads—and so 
would you; if your ma would let you. 

Susan. She is not willing that I should work 
\them, and so I dont wish to, for ma knows best 
what I ought to do. 

Delia. But say now, dont you admire the bead 
neck chains, and would not you like to have one? 

Susan. They look pretty enough; but only 
| think how much time it takes to work one. After 
|I get my lessons, I love to read my Sabbath 





| 


‘ ‘ y > . > 
dier.” It was rather long, but I got through with- | ag = heehee look so serious? 
out making a single blunder or ee a a Delia : What about? g- 
They liked it very much, and some of them she aes a : , : 
came Then I told them the Missionary anecdote, | Susan. I was thinking that in a little while 


body and my body, will be buried in the 
and preached them a Short Sermon from the text ete : f: 

“Feed my lambs,” to which they listened with 89und, and the worms will vthoutia! Hew eould 
sty aa i ge aR a YE 4 oe you speak so, cousin? I dont want to think of such 
them a story about the,‘ Arminian girl,” and then | hg | pet hay Sp ean Bg RS 
I read them the ‘‘ Answer tothe little Baby’s Let- | ee hink ab e £° 4 ; 
ter.” They laughed a deal about that; but their | aad ouget we not fo think about it, and prepare 
Grandmotier, whosat knitting in the corner, lifted a eile este Se te ee ee oe 
her spectacles off her nose and told me that if I ways. 3 oni Gere 3 enact hick tent & teu: 


had lived as long in the world as she had, I should me pote , 
have found out that babies generally had some | seche euatie” reason you dont want-to work these 


‘* stiffening in their necks’’ by the time they get Suson. Ma cays it is not best toadora.my 


so as to ‘hitch along a bit” on the floor!— she} bod Te . 
- cor y, which is only a lump of clay, and will not 
saw thatI was a little confused, and added, Tis last tot —~tety' ealind Wit tans She oven, taal Gheve- 


no great matter, my dear, but it is best to be as nent ansi . 
A , | ght to adorn that. Besides, she says, a 
acura. as posse in your gleams to children, great many mises have apled thir eye, 
con. ¥ tenn achede. bata. Grandantiir ateald| working beads, so that they could not read at all. 

ys : y | Cousin Sally you know, was kept in a dark room 


have spied out the mistake,’ but I thought you 
, . . a great many weeks, and cannot now see to read 
would be better pleased if I remained silent, so I or sew. ‘Who would part with a good pair of 


made her no answer, and she went on with her| ‘ : 
knitting. Then I told them about ‘the school in| ©Y°* ter att the bead chains and work bags in 
Connecticut” and the story about ‘‘ Insanity,” | the world: But I must nat stop any longer, for 
‘* The Rewards of Procrastination,” and all the | John is reading the Youth’s Companion, which 
anecdotes you repeated to me before I left the! yar cs — I wy have - next, so I must 
office. When I told them about ‘‘ A way to cure} Dek; “~~ get my i YT b f 
Fretfulness,’’ one of the little girls grew very red | . “tell Mi —— yr Ie . dung 
in the face, and I came to the conclusion her ma 9% * te iss 4. tomorrow, what 2 am doing 


attention and pleasure, and with the exception of 


this evening. 
my Geography. 

Susan. If you make one that satifies her, per- 
haps it will not satisfy yourself; certainly it will 
not if you are like me. I always feel very unhap- 
py when I neglect my lessons for any trifling em- 
ployment, for then I grieve my Teacher, my kind 
Parents, and what is more than all, I offend God. 

Delia. Never fear, Susan, you shall see how 
nicely I will settle the matter with Migs L. in the 
morning. 


Susan. But how will you settle it with God? 


I shall make some excuse about 








RELIGION. 





Communicated for the Youth's Companion. — 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
SERMON VIII. 
Luxe, 10: 42. * One thing is needful.” 

Upon hearing these words, I doubt not, my little 
friends, you are al] eager to know what this one 
thing needful is. They are the words of Jesus 
Christ; and I will tell you on what occasion they 
were spoken. 

It came to pass, as Jesus went about doing 

good, he entered into a certain village, and a 
woman named Martha, kindly received him into 
her house. ‘‘ And she had a sister called Mary, 
who sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his words; but 
Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him and said, Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister has left me to serve alone? bid her, 
therefore, that she help me. And Jesus answer- 
ed and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art 
| careful and troubled about many things; but one 
| thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that good 
| part which shall not be mk away from her.”” 

And now, children, from this story you may 
learn what the ‘‘one thing needful” is. It is to 
|hear the words of eternal life, and inquire what 
|you must do to be saved. And though you can- 

not now sit at Jesus’ feet, as Mary did while he 
was here on earth, yet you may go to him as an 


humble learner; and like Mary, hear his words, 
land attend to the concerne of your souls, and like 


|her, choose that good part which shall never be 
taken away from you. Religion is the one thing 
| needful; because, without it you cannot be happy 
| in this world, and must be forever miserable in 
ithe world to come. It is needful for all; for the 
\rich and the poor, for the old and for the young. 
| It is needful for you, children, to know God, and 
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|serve him here on earth, that you may dwell with 
| him and be happy forever in heaven. It is more 
needful for you than riches or honors, or all this 
| world can give you: for what would it profit you, 
if you should gain the whole world and lose your 
own soul, 

Jesus Christ not only calls religion the one 
| thing needful, but he calls it the good part. Yes, 
|children, it is a good thing to love Christ. The 

ways of religion are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. ‘There is no peace saith 
my God to the wicked; but great peace have they 
who love his law. To pray to God, and to praise 
him, is a delightful employment; to show forth his 
| loving kindness inthe morning and his faithfulness 
‘every night. Religion is a good thing, for it 
‘teaches us to be good ourselves, and to do good to 
‘all around us. The religious child will be a good 
|child; he will obey his parents not only because 
he loves them, but because God has said, ‘‘ Hon- 
|or thy father and thy mother.” And Jesus Christ 
(has said, ‘‘children, obey your parents in all 
things.” He will be merciful and kind because 
his Heavenly Father is merciful and kind to all. 
He will be diligent aud industrious, because the 
Bible tells him he must not be slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. In short, 
he will be a good child, that he may be the child 
of God, and have God for his father and friend 
forever. And now, my little friends, must not that 
be a good thing, that will make you thus good and 
happy? 

Jesus has said this good part shall never be 
taken away from you. Your parents and friends 
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The kind and serious conver- | put the quilt in a box with other goods which were 
\sent to Mrs. Simons, a missionary in Burmah, 
| accompanying it with a.note addressed to her— 


may be taken from you by death; but if you are | dying for sinners. ous 
good, God will be your father and friend forever. sation of these pious parents with their little son 
Your riches may be taken from you; but if you | was blessed to his conversion. He grew up to 








are Christians, you have better treasures in hea-| be a fathful and succcessful minister of the gos- | 


ven. Death itself cannot take away this good 


from you: for you know that the righteous shall | 
dwell with God forever in Heaven. 


part | pe 


] 
many souls, 
Children of pious parents, be thankful for your 


And now, children, what shall I say to persuade | privileges—listen to their instructions—and follow 


you to choose this good part? your parents tell | their examples, as far as they follow Christ; and 
then you will join with.them in singing the song 


you it is the good part; they have found it sothem- 
selves, and they wish above all things, to see you | 
make the same choice. Jesus says it is the good 
part, goto him, sit at his feet, and say to him, 
Blessed Jesus, to whom should we go but unto 
thee? thou hast the words of eternal life; teach 
us what we must do to be saved; teach us the one | 
thing needful; teach us like Mary, to choose that | 
good part that shall never be taken from us. | 








HYMN. 


of Moses and the Lamb. 


father took much pains to teach her to love and 


[ Youth’s Friend. 





PIOUS MARY. 
Mary was the daughter of a minister. Her 
serve the Lord. She was a very kind, affection- 
ate child. She obeyed not only the words of her 
parents, but even their very looks. She loved 
her parents, but she loved her Saviour more. 


ithe friends of the child. 


Nothing more was heard of ‘the article till within 
, and was the instrument of the conversion of | 8 few weeks, when a letter was received from 
Mrs. S. in which the reception of the gift was no- 
ticed. 


An extract from the letter may be interesting to 
Jt is as follows: 
‘*T received with joy the gift from the Sabbath 


school scholar. Itis valuable in itself, but a thou- 
sand times more soto me, coming from such a 
source. 
the little girl. 
|help hoping that a little girl who thought so much 
about the heathen at such a time, is now in hea- 
ven, and that the record of her benevolence is on 
high, and that it will be said unto her, ‘ Inasmuch 
as you did this thing unto one of the least of these 


Please give me some particulars about 
Was she a Christian? I cannot 


As the other 





my brethren, you did it unto me.’ 
missionaries are furnished with such articles, it is 
agreed that I shall keep it. I shall love to do se 
for the giver’s sake. O my brother, how beautiful 
jand heavenly is that benevolence, which those 
feel who live amidst the blessings of a christian 
community, and yet pity, and pray, and labor to 
contribute for the poor, miserable heathen! Me- 
thinks this heaven-born benevolence, is the rich- 
est gift the Holy Spirit brings to the soul. To see 
Sabbath school children, imbibing these princi- 
les, and acting upon them, is a sight that angels 


Though children in knowledge and years, 
Religion is needful for you; 
For young as you are, you may die, 
And answer for all that you do, 
*Tis needful for you who are young 
Te remember the God whom you love; 
And serve and worship him here, 
And dwell in his presence above, 
Go sit at the feet of your Lord, 
And learn without further delay; 
He’ll teach you to choose the good part, 
That shall never be taken away. 

D cecemntetalimenmnttntiomiitdl 


When she was quite a little child, she was very 
fond of praying. And she loved very much to 
read the Bible, because it is God’s holy word. 
Her father had a pretty garden, where Mary used 
to work, and she knew where to find all the 
beautiful flowers. But she took more pleasure 
in looking for ‘‘ sweet texts’’ in the Bible, than 
she did in gathering beautiful flowers in the gar- 
den. But she was not satisfied with knowing and 
repeating the words of the Bible. She tried to| 
feel and do as that holy book says we ought. Al- 
= most every thing that happened to her, put her in| ,¢});,, Ss .: Sa 
THE FAITHFUL PARENTS. mind of cctntiieg that is in the Bible. When “ — pa ot Seg ni ee. at 
John Roberts was the child of pious parents, | she got out of bed in the morning, she thought of | ome but now it seems to me, if I were a Sab- 
who took much pains to train up their children in| the morning of the resurrection, when the dead | hath school teacher in America, I would labor in- 
the fear of the Lord. They had twelve children, | shall rise from their beds of clay. When washing cessantly, to make my pupils feel the worth of 
five of whom died in infancy, and all the rest are | herself, she would think of the words of the pro-| 54) ors? souls, as well as their own, and especially 
believed to have become pious. When John was |phet, ‘‘ Wash thy heart from wickedness, that) of those who never heard of a Saviour. I would 
four years old, he was permittedjone night to sleep |thou mayest be saved.”” While dressing, she constantly compare their knowledge, their privi- 
with his mother. After lying down in bed, she| would be put in mind of what the apostle Peter leges, their means of grace, with those of poor 
spent some time in teaching him the Lord’s pray-| says about the ‘‘adorning” of pious women, that | heathen children, and try to make them feel, that 
er. When she was done, Joha asked very seri-|it should be ‘‘the ornament of a meek and quiet ‘ 
ously, ‘‘ Must I die?’? She answered, ‘ All| spirit, which is in the sight of God, of great price.” 
must die, and you must die, but you have a soul | At her meals, she would think how Abraham en- | the great salvation.—1 would try to convince them, 


to live for ever in another world.” While she \ tertained the angels. and how the blessed Saviour } that a double responsibility, so to speak, rests upon 
tried to make him feel the awful thought that he | fed the multitudes, and how he told his disciples |them, viz. That of making their own calling and 


was made for eternity, she wept, and he wept also. | not to ‘‘ labor for the meat that perisheth.”” When | election sure, and that of giving the gospel to some 
John never forgot that solemn conversation, but | she went to the well or spring, she was reminded | poor soul who never heard of it. Of all employ- 
often in the midst of his childish plays, the thought | of our Saviour’s conversation with the woman of| ments, that of teaching children is to me the most 
would come into his mind, ‘‘ I have a soul to live | Samaria at Jacob’s well; how he said, ‘“ whoso- | pjeasant, and if 1 can be useful in any way, I think 
for ever,” and it would cause him to weep. He/ ever drinketh of the water which I shall give him, | i¢ will be in this.” : 

had a very tender conscience, and was much afraid | shall never thirst.”” When she was busy about the | = 
of doing any thing which he thought would dis-| house, or in the kitchen, she tried to keep in mind | 
please the Lord. When he was about six years | what our Saviour said to the too-anxious Mar- | — 





|more dreadful, incomparably more dreadful will 
| be their doom than the leathen’s, if they neglect 








“MORALITY. 


of age, he met with a remarkable preservation. | tha, ‘‘ One thing is needful.” If she was washing | 
Having been sent on an errand to a friend’s house, | the clothes, she would think of the saints spoken | 
about a mile from his father’s, he had to cross a|jof in the Revelation, who ‘‘ had washed their 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
MORAL COURAGE, 
‘*Mama, I am sorry, but I don’t like to tell 


small, but very rapid brook, over which was afoot-| robes, and made them white in the blood of the | Henry so,” said Charles one day to his mother. 
bridge. While at the friend’s house a violent! Lamb.” And when she was ironing, she was re-| She had been advising him to ask forgiveness of 


thunder-storm came on. 
bated, he started to return home, but when he! ‘‘ Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such | 


After the storm had a-| minded of what the apostle Paul says about the! a companion whom he had offended 


‘*Why don’t you like to, my son: I wish you 


came to the brook, he found it so much swelled by |thing.”” When she went out into the garden, she | would try to find out the reason.” 


the rain, that the bridge could not be seen, and 
the water had almost reached the top of the hand- 
pole or railing. Not in the least alarmed, because 
not sensible of the danger, he got up on the 
slender railing, and crawled over on his hands 


| thought of the lovely garden of Paradise before | 
| Adam sinned, and of Christ’s agony in the garden 
/of Gethsemane, when he was suffering for the 


| Sins of men. 
} 


When Mary was ten years old she was taken | 


‘* Why, in the first place, mama, I think Hen- 
ry was full as much to blame as I was.” 

‘1 thought we had already agreed that this has 
nothing to do with the case. We are not talking 
about Henry’s duty, but yours, and if he is unwil- 


and knees, pleased at seeing the roaring torrent | sick withthe scarlet fever, and in two or three |Jing to acknowledge his fault, this is no excuse 


so near him, without touching him. When he got |days this lovely flower drooped and faded and | for your refusing to confess yours. 


across, his sister came running to look after him. 
When he told her how he had crossed the brook, 
she was much alarmed; and when his mother heard 
what a wonderful escape he had made, she wept 
exceedingly, and tried to impress his mind with a 
sense of the goodness of the Lord in preserving 
him from such imminent danger. When he was 
eleven years old, he lost his pious mother, and 
this made him think still more seriously of death 
and eternity. After her death, he had the privi- 
lege of sleeping with his father. This was a great 
blessing to him, for his father often talked with him 
in bed about the concerns of his soul. At that 
time John’s health was feeble, and he was some- 
times confined to his bed. But he enjoyed very 


great pleasure in hearing his father pray in the 
family, and in thinking of the love of Christ in 


\died. But she shall bloom again more fresh and | 
| lovely in heaven. | 

We may learn from the example of Mary what 
the apostle meant, when he said, ‘‘ Let the word | 
of God dwell in you richly.”” May every child: 
who reads this, ‘‘ go and do likewise.” [ib. | 





- ‘BENEVOLENCE. ~ 








The following extract of a letter was forwarded to the 
Sabbath School Treasury, by the Rev. Mr, Manning, of 
Upper Middletown, Conn. 

Something more than a year ago, a young girl, 
about thirteen years old, when dying, wished her 
bed quilt to be given to the missionaries. After 








her death, the writer, by request of her parents, 





If, instead of 
being equally to blame, as you think is the case, 
he were much more in fault than you, it would 
still be your duty, to beg his forgiveness for what 
you have done wrong.” 

‘**‘Ma, T am ashamed to—it looks so mean, to beg 
pardon; and what if Henry should laugh at me?”’ 

‘* Tt seems, then, that 1 have always been mis- 
taken in my ideas of conduct—I supposed that 
cowardice, not courage,was a thing to be ashamed 
of, but I find I was wrong.” 

‘What ean you mean, mama? I do not see 
that courage has any thing to do with confessing 
faults.” 

‘«The courage which is shown in confessing a 
fault, is moral courage, which is the noblest kind, 
and very far superior to mere physical courage, 
which leads a man to face death,” 


























































Youth’s Companion. 








‘‘ But mama, if it is so, I do not see why it 
should be thought disgraceful to confess a fault.” 

‘* Who does think it disgraceful?” 

‘Why, I thought every body did—at least all 
the boys of our school.” 


entering in; but, unless their hearts are more set 
upon that rest, there is great reason to fear, that 
many will come short. ou think that such con- 
duct in Christians is very unwise and that when 
you become the friends of the Lord Jesus, (for you 


“To that, I have two things to say, my son. If} do not intend to reject Him always,) you will live 


all the boys of your school think so, they think 
differently from the rest of the world, and I am 
sorry they are so ill-informed. But, I very much 
doubt whether one of them, in his heart, thinks it 
cowardly toconfess a fault. They may sneer at it, 
but every one in his heart respects a boy who has 
manly honesty and courage enough to say, I have 
done wrong, and I am sorry for it.” 

“* Mama, I do believe you are right, after all. 
There was some disturbance in school, the other 
day, and when Mr. P. inquired about it, all the 
boys concerned in it denied except one, George 
Homer, and he got up and said, ‘‘ 1 helped do it, 
Mr. P.”—and I do believe all the boys liked him 
the better for it.’” 

‘« J have no doubt of it, Charles, and I have no 
doubt that Henry would think better of you, if you 
should frankly ask his pardon, for what you did. 
However, I do not want this to be your principal 
motive. It is of no great consequence what may 
be his opinion of you, but it is of great conse- 
quence that you should do your duly, Now, ask 
your conscience what you ought to do in this case, 
and then obey her voice, let her commands be ever 
so difficult.” 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 





Commnueicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters to a Class, in a Sabbath School—No., 2. 
Dear Young Friends, 

Have you. ever, for half an hour meditated se- 
riously upon eternity; your rapid approach to it; 
its duration; its joys and its woes as connected 
with. your present course of life? Perhaps when 
some pious relation has triumphantly departed, you 
were disposed. to let your thoughts dwell much on 


eternity. The spirit of one you tenderly loved 
had been released, and you were pleased, in im- 
agination to trace its flight to the ‘‘ sweet fields” 
But have these reflec- 
tions been cherished? and are your thoughts now, 


of unending blessedness. 


differently. But do not deceive yourselves in this 
matter. If Christians do wrong in not continually 
pressing forward to the glorious prize before them, 
are not you guilty of a greater wrong in refusing 
to turn off your attention from the objects of sense 
long enough to know there issuch a prize? You 
are ready to acknowledge that the bliss of Heaven 
is infinitely worthy of your attention; but what do 
you understand by the bliss of heaven? In what 
does it consist? Christians sometimes speak of en- 
joying foretastes of Heaven, in communion with 
their Saviour: do you understand what they mean 
by this? A few of them meettogether. Redeem- 
ing love is their theme. They seem happy, and 
speak of the season as resembling Heaven. Could 
you participate in their joys? Why then do you 
desire to go to Heaven: I wish you toreflect seri- 
ously upon this; for you may have reasons, of 
which you are entirely unconscious. 





_ * MISCELLANY. 





The Violet. 
Hast thou passed by the hedge-row at eventide? 
and has a delicious fragrancy been all about thee, 
and thou knewest not whence it came? Hast thou 
searched and found the sweet violet, hidden beneath 


odours to the air around thee? 
the place of his abode, with the perfume of his good 


deeds; and thus, in all humility, should he endeavour 
to remain unnoticed himself. When thou seest the 








find the flower whence all this odour arose: thou shalt 


strained by the love of Christ. [Emblems for Youth, 





Nature’s Beauties, 

Think not, my child, that the beauties of this work! 
are for the ricli and great alone. The illuminated 
drawing-room, the green-house and the hot-house are 
their’s; but the quiet moonlight, the nightly heaven 
with their multitude of shining worlds, the sun spread- 


often. going forth to scenes beyond this life? You | ing his splendour over a sky of cloudless blue, or light- 
know, that after living here a little while longer, | ing up the clouds of evening with a thousand gorgeous 
time with you will end, and then you will enter hues, the air perfumed in its passage over fields and 


upon a state unending, changeless. 


that in this life, you must prepere for the next, or 
ow numerous, how 
powerful the motives, which come from eternity 


meet your God unprepared. 


You believe | Death, the lovely flowers of the wild and hedge-row, 


these are provided by a beneficent God for the rich 
and poor alike. And who would leave these for the 
painted gaieties of art? 

And think not, my child, that the blessings of the 


Wreing you to commence immediately a life of ho- | gospel are for the learned alone. ‘They may taste the 
I 


ness and faith! 


Ido not expect that you can beauties of the inspired poetry better, and penetrate 


comprehend eternity, but it can do you no harm | more deeply into the few obscurities of holy writ: but 
to make the attempt bs te feck es far over thie Kenit- the comforts of the Bible, pardon of sin, reconciliation 
, 


less ocean as possible. 


When you feel that your 
mind can glance no farther, and that it is becoming 
bewildered, then reffect that your present course 


with God, peace, and holiuess, and heaven ,—these 
are for all; these gladden the heart of the labourer at 
his toil, of the patient of an hospital on his dying bed. 
And beware then how thou quit these Divine conso- 


of life is to have #n important bearing upon your | lations for all that learning can offer. [t6. 


happiness or misery throughout alt this eternity 


of the duration of which you can. form but a. faint 
A great many persons, and perhaps 


conception. rhar 
you among the number, seem to think that it wil 
take but a short time to prepare for eternity 


Christians even, give countenance to this soul- 
destroying error. The reason of thisinconsistency 





- Cure for Drunkenness, 

A man in Maryland, notoriously addicted to this 
|| Vice, hearing an uproar in his kitchen one evening, 
had the curiosity to step, without noise, to the door, 
to know what was the matter, when he beheld his 


laughter at a couple of his negro boys, who were 


is, without doubt, the want of reflection. The per- | mimicking himself, in his drunken fits; showing how 
ishable objects around them are permitted to en- he reeled and staggered; how he looked and nodiled, 
gross their thoughts to the almost entire exclusion and hiceupped and tumbled. The picture which these 


of things invisible and eternal. Hence, their con 
versation is not heavenly; their joys are not ‘‘ un 
speakable and full of glory.” 
be understood to assert that all professing Chris 


tians live thus; for there are those, who maintain 
a close walk with God; whose ‘‘ conversation is 


in Heaven.’’ But many, alas! too many live a 
though little preparation were necessary, and thu 
encourage the impenitent to live on still, in thei 
impenitency. 


I would. not here 


There is a “‘ promise left them of 
entering into the rest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God,” and they cherish the fond hope of 


children of nature drew of him, and which had filled 
the rest with so much merriment, struck him so forci- 
bly, that he became a perfectly sober man, to the un- 


- | Drunkenness. 





An Affecting Scene. 

s| In the Court of Sessions on Saturday afternoon, an 
g | affecting scene took place, while the Recorder and his 
associate Judges were engaged in t py sentence 
upon the different prisoners who had been convicted 
during the term. The young wife of Silas Smith, 
(convicted of forgery in the third degree, and adjudg- 


r 














hungry fed and the naked clothed, the sick man visit- | 


half) who had been married to the unfortunate man 
only about three weeks, went to the cage after he was 
sentenced, and, sobbing and heart broken with grief, 
stood kissing him through the iron grates that sepa- 
rated them, until they were forcibly parted by the of- 
ficers in attendance. Scoundrel as he was, she had 
plighted to him her faith and her affections, and with 
the enduring constancy which characterizes a wo- 
man’s love, her feelings were unchanged even hy the 
felon’s brand which was marked upon the object of 
her fond devotion. When torn away from him, it 
was with difficulty that she could be prevented from 
fainting, and she left the Court to sorrow over the 
miserable fate of the man she had hoped long to live 
with in happiness and joy—and, peradventure, become 
the victim of wretchedness and grief.—N. Y. paper. 

[Let young females beware how they place their af- 
fections on unworthy objects.} 





Proper time of Rising. 

Among the curiosities of Apsley House, (England,) 
is the truckle bed in which the Duke of Wellington 
sleeps. ‘* Why is it so narrow,” exclaimed a friend, 
** there is not room to turn in it??? ** Turn in it!” 
said the Duke, ‘* when once a man begins to turn in 
his bed, it is time to turn out.” 





The Whole Length. 

‘* Boo-wo-00-00,” said a little boy one day, as he 
came crying to his father. ‘* What’s the matter, 
soney?” inquired the compassionate parent. * Why, 
I fell on the pavements my whole length.”? ‘ Your 
whole length! well, that ain’t much.”? ‘ Much or 
not,” said the lad, ** Iw six foot, lacking a yard.” 











Remedy for Quarrelsome Boys, 





| 
} 


| 
| 


ed and the widow comforted,—search and thou shalt | Family of Children in Marshfield, Ms. 


servants indulging in the most unbounded roar of 


spenkable joy of his wife and children,— Anatomy of 


ed to be imprisoned in Sing-Sing for two years and a 


A schoolmaster in Boston, punishes his wrangling 
scholars by making them drink successively tumblers 


its leaves, and known that it was that which gave its of cold water, as a cooler to their firey tempers. 





Thus, my child, should the Christian make sweet PI an for the Little Greek Paper. 


uals in Northyarmouth, Me. by Miss Mitchell, 4 
Thank-Offering from a Mother, - - 2 
Class of 4 Boys in Park-street Sabbath School, Boston, 4 51 
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find full often that the Christian hath been there, con- | The Greek Paper is stopt for want of adequate support.} $418 16 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHRISTMAS HYMN, 
Hark! those sweetly breathing notes;— 
Come they from the circling spheres? 
Nearer still the music floats;— 
Now it strikes the shepherds’ ears. 
Hark! good news to man forlorn, 
Is the heavenly songsters’ theme: 
** Jesus, Prince of Peace, is bora— 
Born, poor mortals to redeem.” 
** Peace on earth!” let carnage cease 
To empurple earth with gore, 
And thy sway, O Prince of Peace, 
Quickly spread from shore to shore. 
Man by man no more oppressed, 
Shall a lofty rank assume; 
Earth by its Creator blessed, 
Like a paradise shall bloom. 
Let the muse no longer wreath 
Garlands for the warrior’s brow, 
But in loftiest anthems breathe 
Our Redeemer’s praises now. D, 





Welcome to a Young Christian. 
Hast thou now secured that treasure, 
Wasteless as eternity? 
Dost thou find thy sweetest pleasure 
In the Christian’s company. 
Does thy spirit in devotion 
Soar to Jesus’ blest embrace, 
And ascribe, with strong emotion, 
All to His abounding grace? 
Then thy loving Saviour meets thee 
With forgiveness in his voice: 
From each saint a welcome grects thee, 
Angels over thee rejoice. 
Welcome to the sacred union 
Here begun, but ne’er to end! 
To the pleasures of communion, 
Where celestial spirits blend. 
May thy path be brightning ever, 
hile a pilgrim here you roam, 





Nothing thee from Jesus sever, 
Till his summons call thee home, Dd, 
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